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Ochronosis.* 


By Lieut.-Col. T. Duntop Younc, O.B.E., 
M.R.C.V.S., D.V.S.M. 


This peculiar condition, rare in meat inspection, 
has only been observed on three occasions in the 
experience of the writer: (1) in an imported pig 
carcase; (2) in an imported calf carcase; and 
(3) in an English calf carcase. All the animals 
were under four months old. In the last case the 
calf was probably six weeks to two months old, and is 
here described. 

Ante-mortem Examination.--The animal appeared 
quite normal and in a thriving condition. 

Post-mortem Examination.—All the organs and their 
lymph glands appeared normal except the liver and 
kidneys ; those were very dark in colour, but their 
consistency appeared normal. 

The first thing to attract attention to the carcase 
was the dark-brown, chocolate colour of the incised 
sternebre. On further examination, the ribs showed 
the same colour, although their pleural and periostal 
coverings were normal. The carcase was split and 
the whole of the vertebre found dark chocolate in 
colour with the intervertebral discs normal. Further 
examination showed that. the whole of the bony 
structures of the body, including the bones of the head, 
were similarly coloured. The lymph glands, supra- 
renal bodies, cartilages, connective, fatty and striated 
muscular tissues were normal, and the carcase was 
well nourished. 

Medical and veterinary literature consulted does 
not give very much information. Ostertag appears 
to give the best reference and for the information of 
those who do not possess this book, which is now out 
of print, the reference is here quoted :- 

* Brown Coloration of the Skeleton.--Mosselmann, 
Hebrant and Wagernous describe a peculiar coloration 
of the bones which is also observed occasionally in 
Germany (Author’s observations at the Berlin abattoir 
and material sent to the Hygienic Institute of the 
Berlin Veterinary High School). As a rule, the 
affection is observed in young cattle in which all the 
bones of the skeleton exhibit a reddish brown, choco- 
late brown, or blackish brown coloration. Chemical 
analysis by Mossellman indicated a normal com- 
position of the bones. The colouring material con- 
tained in the bones was not extracted by water, 
alcohol, ether or chloroform, but was readily dissolved 
in alkalies and dilute acids, especially in_ KOH 
and HNO,. 


* Presented to Central Division on Thursday, March 4th, 1925, 


| “With KOH a brownish violet solution, and 
with HNO, a rose red solution was ‘obtained, both 
of which were clarified by oxidising re-agents. On 
heating, ammonia was developed, and after calcining 
an abundant iron deposit remained. Mosselmann 
considered the colouring material as a derivative of 
hemoglobin and classified it with melanins which, 
according to Gautier, are insoluble in water and 
alcohol and soluble in alkalies and alkaline 
carbonates.” 

There seem to be differences in the description 
given of this condition. Virchow, quoted by Ostertag, 
states :—“‘ The term Ochronosis signifies a black 
coloration of the bones, cartilages, and sinews in man. 
It is not due to melanin, but to another granular 
pigment ; it occurs in cattle and hogs.” 

Bosanquet and Topley (Green’s Pathology) state,:— 
‘A peculiar pigmentation of all the cartilages of the 
body is met with in the condition called Ochronosis. 
The pigment is allied to melanin and is supposed to be 
formed from the proteins of the body, the intermediate 
stages being tyrosin and phenyl-alanin.” 

The same authors, in describing the condition 
termed Alkaptonuria, state :—“ This condition also 
depends on some abnormality of proteid metabolism 
and may constitute an hereditary peculiarity not 
amounting to disease. 

‘ Attention may be drawn to the presence of some 
abnormal substance in the urine by the tendency 
of this fluid to darken when exposed to air and by its 
power of reducing Fehling’s solution. 

“The abnormal bodies present belong to the 
aromatic series, and are known as uroleucic and homo- 
gentisic acids; they are derived from tyrosin and 
phenyl-alanin products of cleavage of protein. 
Normally, these acids are destroyed in the body, the 
benzene ring being broken up. 

‘* Alkaptonuric persons fail to accomplish this 
process and the acids accordingly appear inthe urine 
unchanged. 

“It is possible that some part of the supply of 
uroleucic and homogentisic acid may come from the 
food taken. In some instances Alkaptonuria has 
been associated with the peculiar pigmentation of 
cartilage called ‘* Ochronosis.” 

As previously stated, all the three cases observed 
by the writer were affected in exactly the same 
manner, viz.: only the bones showed the brown or 
chocolate colour, the cartilages were quite normal, 
but the kidneys and liver were very black in colour. 
It is interesting to note that no cases are on record of 


the condition having been observed in adult animals, 
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Structure of the CEsophagus of Domestic Animals. 


By T. Grauame, F.R.C.V.S., Edimburgh. 


It is the general practice to consider the cesophageal 
wall as consisting of four coats (1) adventitious, 
(2) muscular, (3) submucous and (4) mucous. Con- 
cerning the first two of these, little need be said, 
since text-book descriptions are, for the most part, 
sufficiently complete. It is particularly with the 
submucous and mucous coats that the present com- 
munication is concerned. 

(1) The adventitious covering is somewhat irregu- 
larly distributed. It varies in density and is loosely 
attached to the surrounding tissues and therefore 
permits the freedom of movement necessary in the 
process of deglutition. The covering is composed of 
areolar tissue, in which there are a good many yellow 
elastic fibres. In fat animals there is a liberal dis- 
tribution of adipose tissue throughout. 

(2) The muscular coat consists of two strata, 
an outer longitudinal layer and an inner circular 
layer. The muscular fibres vary very considerably 
in respect of their structure in different animals. 
In the human being and the horse, striped muscle 
exists at the upper end of the tube, below which is 
non-striped muscle. In the pig, the striated fibres 
extend nearly to the caudal extremity of the cso- 
phagus, only a small part consisting of plain fibres. 
The fibres of the esophagus of ruminants (ox and 
sheep) are striated the entire length and extend on to 
the rumen. The muscular fibres of the oesophagus 
of the dog are similarly striated and may even extend 
to the cardia of the stomach. The longitudinal! 
bundles are thick, and thicker in some parts than the 
circular ones. It has been observed in some animals 
that the longitudinal fibres are arranged spirally 
towards the cardiac extremity. The circular bundles 
are also well developed and continued on to the 
stomach. 

(3) The submucous coat is very thick and loose. 
When the cesophagus is empty the mucous membrane 
is thrown into longitudinal folds which allow for 
considerable distension during swallowing. In ad- 
dition to vessels, nerves and lymphoid patches, there 
are racemose glands which, in the different animals, 
exhibit a considerable amount of variation in struc- 
ture, as revealed by the investigation the results 
of which are here stated. 


HuMAN. 

In the human subject we are told that * numerous 
racemose mucous glands are found in the submucous 
layer. They are pretty evenly distributed over the 
whole tube and do not appear more numerous at 
either end” (Coffey).? 


Dog Cart. 

Compound mucous glands have been noticed in the 
submucous layer of the cesophagus of the dog and cat ; 
but they are not abundant, nor are they evenly dis- 
tributed throughout 


the tube. The pharyngeal 
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extremity has more than its share of glandular tissue 
and large areas of the tube have to go without (Fig. 
8). The structure is that of a simple tubular compound 
mucin-secreting gland. 


Pic. 
The striking characteristic of the submucous 


stratum of the pig is the crowding of it with compound 
tubular mucin-secreting glands which extend down the 
tube as far as the middle third. At this point they 
fade out and beyond is a thick areolar tissue contain- 
ing elastic fibres and numerous large vessels. The 
lobulation of the glandular tissue is of an interesting 
nature, the decided division of the glands by thick 
bands of connective tissue into definite lobules with 
their ramifications forming a more or less clear 
perodenium. The ducts pierce the corium and the 
stratified squamous epithelium to open on the sur- 
face, which, no doubt, is efficiently lubricated with 
mucin. Of some little moment are patches of lyim- 
phoid tissue, associated chiefly with the ducts of the 
glands, but in some situations forming typical lymph- 


nodules with germ centres. Lymphocytes radiate 
from these areas infiltrating the interglandular 


interstitial tissue (Fig. 6). 


According to Ellenberger and ‘Trautmann,? mucin- 
found abundantly in_ thie 


secreting glands are 
pharango-cesophageal junction of the sheep. This 


statement is hardly adequate. The glands are not 
only mucin-secreting but are also serous, as will be 
demonstrated later, and these mixed glands (as they 
ought correctly to be termed) do not extend very far 
along the cesophagus—4 or 5 cm. at the most. ‘To 
verify this, longitudinal sections of the cesophagus 
were taken from sheep of different breeds, in series 
from the pharyngeal orifice to the cardiac orifice. 
The specific character of the glands may or may not 
be of importance, but they must be associated in 
some manner with digestion. Can it be that in the 
rumen a food constituent is acted upon by this secre- 
tion? Other problems suggest themselves. The 
mucin may be considered as a lubricant and the 
zymogen as a diluent controlling the density of the 
lubricant in accordance with the nature of the bolus 
swallowed. The submucous tissue is almost as thickly 
crowded with glands in the sheep as it is in the pig ; 
the glands themselves being structurally tubulo- 
racemose and muco-serous secreting with, therefore, 
some resemblance to the sub-maxillary gland. As is 
well known, a compound gland is one in which branches 
of the main duct, either after division or directly, 
communicate with acini. In the average mixed gland, 
such as the sub-maxillary, each individual acinus 
contains both mucin-secreting and serous cells. 
In the esophageal glands of the sheep some of the 
branches of the chief duct lead to a group of the 
tubular acini that contain only mucin-secreting cells. 
Other branches lead to acini that have serous cells, 
and others again to acini that are mixed after the 
manner of the sub-maxillary gland. The accompany- 
ing sketch represents these features diagrammatically. 
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Mucous acinus 


Diagram | 


Mucwn-secreting Acini. 


The mucin-secreting acini 
are, as a rule, the first branches to be given off from 
the main duct and are therefore the most superficial. 
Occasionally, similar acini are found deeper; but 
these are rarely so extensive and are probably sub- 
sidiary branches to that main branch that happens 


to be in that particular region. The cells which 
compose this branch are similar to those of any 
mucin-secreting gland, 
columnar cells resting on a basement membrane and 
staining readily with aniline blues and other selective 
mucin stains (Fig. 3). 

Serous Acini. The serous acini are freely intermingled 
with the mixed secreting acini. These acini may 
compose the main branch or form subsidiary branches 
to the main mixed secreting branch. The distri- 
bution of the cells is the same as above, but the cells are 
smaller and not so columnar, being more of a low cubical 
shape, and stain readily with acid colours. (Fig. 2). 

Mixed Acini.— Here the mucous alveoli contain 
serous cells which lie between the mucous cells and 
the basement membrane and are crescentic in form 
(Crescents of Gianuzzi) (Figs. 1 and 2). One, two 
or three crescents may be observed in the same alveolus. 
When more than one appear there is a diminution in 
size and the crescentic form is lost. In the same 
branch there is often a patch of entirely serous cells, 
but there is rarely a similar purely mucin-secreting 
patch. The ducts are large and open on the surface 
of the epithelium. Here and there are areas of lym- 
phoid tissue. 

Ox. 

When glands are present they are mucin-secreting 
and are not very abundant, for many sections do not 
show any glandular tissue at all. 

Horse. 

The submucous tissue is a very thick layer and in 
parts is continuous with the corium of the mucous 
coat, because of the deficient muscularis mucose 
The pharyngeal extremity of the esophagus is 
peculiarly devoid of anything of glandular structural 
mterest. 

Hen. 

The glands of the submucous layer are very charac- 
teristic in so far as they are of asimple nature, havinga 
saccular form, being entirely mucin-secreting and 
distributed at regular intervals throughout the tube 
(Fig. 7). 


The acini have a number of | 


(1) Mucous Coat. In the domesticated animals 
the muscularis mucosae is very evident throughout 
the tube and consists of circular and longitudinal plain 
muscle. Towards the pharynx it begins to fade out. 
The hen demonstrates the best marked layer and m 
places the muscle reaches surprising dimensions. 
In the pig, the layer is a continuous band of non- 
striped circular fibres in parallel bundles separated 
by strands of white fibrous tissue. The relative thick- 
ness is almost equal to that of the hen, 

The corium of the mucous coat may contain a few 
glands at the cardiac extremity. “ Microscopic 
papille are seen upon the corium covered by the 
stratified squamous epithelium.” 

The epithelium is continuous with that of the mouth 
cavity and is stratified and squamous, thick and, im 
some animals, often well protected by a broad band 
of horny epithelium (Stratum corneum). The tran- 
sition from squamous cells to the homogenous 
horny layer is a gradual one. (Figs. 4 and 5). The 
surface squamous cells can be seen to be in various 
stages of conversion with the gradual loss of their 
staining properties, outline, nucleus, ete. Towards 
the pharyngeal extremity, the horny layer gradually 
disappears. In ruminants it is continued over the 
surface of the cesophageal dilations and is denser im 
the sheep than in the ox. 

Summary. The chief point that has been brought 
out by the investigation reported herein, is the mixed 
character of the oesophageal glands of the sheep. 
Minor points are the reference to the distribution of the 
glands in the different domestic animals, and the 
pecularities of the epithelium in the sheep. 

The writer wishes to express his thanks to Dr. 
0. Charnock Bradley, Principal, Royal (Dick) Veter- 
inary College, and to Dr. Walker, Histology Depart- 
ment, Edinburgh University, for their assistance and 

advice ; also to Mr. J. W. Emslie, B.Se., Royal (Dick) 
Veterinary College, for help in connection with the 
photo-micrographical work. 
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Vig. (1). SHEEP. _ SHEEP. Bat 
Miaed secreting acini and duct. Mucin-secreting acini. 


Fig. (2). SHEEP. x 500. 
Serous secreting acini and mixed secreting acini showing | Fig. (4). SHEEP. x 100, 
crescentic cells. Stratified squamous epithelium and stratum corneum. 


Structure of the CEsophagus of Domestic Animals. 
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Fig. (5). SHEEP. x 400. . 
Stratified squamous epithelium and stratum corneum. Fig. (7) Showing saccular ivi glands —_ 


Fig. (6) Pia. x 100. , 
Showing mucin-secreting acini and duct-piercing mucous Fig. (6). 
membrane. 


Structure of the Esophagus of Domestic Animals. 
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Purity of Milk. 


Grave “A” PRODUCERS IN CONFERENCE. 


“Milk producers from all parts of the country were 
represented at a conference of the Grade ‘ A’ (Tuberculin 
Tested) Milk Producers’ Association, which opened to-day 
at the University of Reading,” says The Times, of March 
23rd. 

“ Dr. King, Medical Officer of Health for Bermondsey, 
who presided, said that nothing done afterwards would 
compensate for want of purity at the source. Milk pure 
at the source could be drunk raw with perfect safety, 
and it was then, moreover, at its best. The cooking process 
could not be depended on. 

“Mr. J. Kirkwood (Lesmahagow, Lanarkshire) read 
a paper on the present position of certified Grade ‘A’ 
milk in Scotland. He said that up to 1922 there were 
never more than eight producers of Grade ‘A’ (tuberculin 
tested) milk, but the figures up to February this year 
showed nineteen licensed producers of Certified milk, 
twenty-seven of Grade ‘A’ (tuberculin tested), and 
fifteen of Grade ‘ A.” He compared the figures with 
those of England for 1925, which showed 193 licences for 
Certified and Grade ‘A’ (tuberculin tested) milk, as 
against Scotland’s total of 46. The number of dairy cows 
in England was six times the number in Scotland, and the 
multiplication of forty-six by six showed Scotland to be 
ahead of England in the number of licences. He referred 
to the failure to convey to consumers the comparative 

values of the grades of milk, and hoped the Ministry of 
Health would give a clear designation of each. 

“Mr. J. M. Caie (Board of Agriculture for Scotland), 
said the demand for Certified milk was increasing rather 
more than the demand for Grade ‘ A’ (tuberculin tested) 
milk. He agreed with Mr. Kirkwood that there was need 
of simplifying the designatiun of the three grades of milk. 
They wanted to stimulate the demand for the best milk, 
and they could only do this by educating the consumer. 

* Dr. G. R. Leighton (Board of Health for Scotland), 
said the object of grading milk was to demonstrate to the 
consumer.that all milk was not of the same quality or 
value. He urged them to send their recommendations 
with regard to the designation of grades to the Government 
officials, who would give them courteous consideration.” 

On the following day the conference was continued and, 
says The Times: 

“Mr. W. L. Little, F.R.C.V.8., Reading, in a paper on the 

value of the tuberculin test to the dairy farmer, said the 

value lay principally in the fact that the farmer was 
able to eliminate tuberculous animals and improve the 
health of the entire herd. Thirty to 40 per cent. of all the 
dairy cattle of this country were tuberculous, and he main- 
tained that by rigid isolation and disinfection it was 
possible to keep a herd free from tuberculosis and at little 
expense. The life of the tubercle-free herd was longer. 

“Mr. G. P. Male, M.R.C.V.S., Reading, absent through 
illness, sent a paper in which he stated that in maintaining 

a tubercle-free herd the extra average value of the milk 

obtained was £8 to £10 per.cow per annum. This would 

pay for any number of tests and go a long way towards 


Tuberculin-tested milk was the cheapest and best on the 
market and had a great future before it. 

‘“* Professor Wooldridge (Royal Veterinary College), 
said that no cow which had reacted once should be given 
a second chance. 

“The growth of grade milk production was dealt 
with in a paper read by Mr. T. A. Hole, Ministry of Health, 
who drew attention to the fact that there were thirty-one 
tuberculin-tested herds in Berkshire, which was more than 
twice the number in any other county. Dr. R. King Brown, 
Medical Officer of Bermondsey, spoke of the method of 
propaganda adopted in Bermondsey, which included street 
corner lectures and the exhibition of films showing the 
process of milk production from farm to consumer. 

“Dr. M. F. Picken, Medical Officer, Cardiff, emphasised 
that the feeding of cattle in graded herds requires careful 
watching. At the close of the conference the delegates 
visited the University Farm and National Institute for 
Research in Dairying at Shinfield.” 


[At a later date we shali publish the papers presented 
by Captain Little and Mr. Male.—-Ed.]| 

Royat VETERINARY COLLEGE STUDENTS AND MESSRS. 
PaRKE, DAVIS AND Co. 


On the afternoon of Wednesday, 10th March, at the kind 
invitation of Messrs. Parke, Davis and Co., a large number 
of students visited the Hounslow works of this famous 
drug house. Amongst those forming the party were 
Professors G. H.Wooldridge, Symes, Clough and Mr. Stable- 
forth, together with some sixty students. The party lett 
Camden Town at 1-30 p.m. in four chars-a-bane provided 
by Messrs. Parke, Davis. On arrival at Hounslow, the 
students were split up into small parties, each of which was 
shown over the works by one of Messrs. Parke, Davis’ 
managers. 

Amonyst some of the interesting things seen were: 
machines making “lamelle” tablets for use in the 
conjunctival sac, as thin as paper and weighing only ,}, 
of a grain ; solutions of adrenalin being put into ampoules 
under vacuum, some one hundred ampoules being filled at 
one time, and tests made to detect faulty ampoules after 
sealing ; specimens of the endocrine glands, including an 
excellent specimen showing the corpora lutea in the 
ovary from a pregnant cow—it takes three beasts to provide 
one grain of adrenalin, this explaining, as commented by 
one student, why adrenalin is dearer than Oxo ; machines 
which coated pills with gelatine,and how medicinal gelatine- 
coated capsules were made in one process; pills and 
tablets being turned out from powders into finished 

products at the rate of about two hundred to the minute 
from one machine alone ; vacuum stills, showing alcohols, 
etc., boiling at very low temperat ures—in one case at 90°F. ; 
percolators in process of manufacture of tinctures, etc. 

A visit was also paid to the analytical laboratory, 
where samples of all goods coming into and leaving the 
works are strictly analysed to ensure the attainment of the 
requisite efficient standard. 

To the enjoyment of all, tea was very kindly and 
thoughtfully provided. After tea, Dr. White gave 


(Continued at foot of second column next page.) 


compensating the owner for any losses on reacting animals. 
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‘NATIONAL’ AND ITS 
DIVISIONS.” 


Ruskin was probably more than usually atrabilious 
when he penned : “ In the world’s affairs there is no 
design so great or good but it will take twenty wise 
men to help it forward a few inches, and a single fool 
can stop it.” Nevertheless, the first part of the 
quotation appears to us to be very apt in connection 
with recent criticism of the constitution and organisa- 
tion ot the “ National.” If not exactly twenty, 
certainly numerous men of wisdom have expressed 
their views—-views of the greatest value in one direction 
or another—-of what changes they consider to be 
desirable if our Association is to flourish and function 
efficiently. The watchword of the Association has 
always been “ Efficiency,’ and every suggestion, 
great or small, that will help towards the attainment 
of that ideal is to be welcomed with gratitude. And 
it is all to the good if the suggestions offered do not 
accord, for it is only by weighing and assessing the 
relative practicability of opinions—actually or appar- 
ently conflicting— that those whose duty is adminis- 
tration can arrive at conclusions from which benefit 
may reasonably be expected to arise. 

That the Council of the ‘‘ National”’ will, in due 
course, give earnest consideration to the views 
expressed by the members of the Central Division may 
be taken as assured, and it would be both unwise and 
wrong to say anything here that might hamper their 
deliberations or appear to prejudice their decision. 
There are, however, certain fundamental points upon 
which we may venture to touch without danger of 
laying ourselves open to a charge of impertinence. 

In the first place, during all the tedious and weari- 
some negotiations that led to the re-organisation of 
the Association, it was clearly seen that an essential 
condition for the harmonious co-operation of the 
Divisions and the main organisation was the preserva- 
tion of the autonomy of the individual Societies, 
On the grounds of both policy and equity, a Society 
with historic associations and (sometimes, but unfor- 
tunately not too often) a certain amount of monetary 
interest, could not be asked to sink its individuality. 
If the Association had created its own Divisions 
absolutely de novo—a procedure that would have been 
difficult, if not impossible—conditions would have 
been different. To ask existing Societies to become 
Divisions was simpler and far more expedient. The 


first Articles of Association were signed in 1921, and 
the intervening five years have not been long enough 
to produce a change of spirit. 

No movement that would prejudice the finances 
of either the Association or its Divisions is likely to 
be taken hastily or for other than very good and 
sufficient reasons. Whether the subscription to a 
Division be large or small, it is safe to assume that the 
Division exacts that amount as the outcome of 
experience and that, consequently, the amount could 
not be made less without some curtailment of function. 
The Association must extend its work in the future, 
and funds for this purpose are essential. That the 
Record has been improved—our friends who aver to 
the contrary, notwithstanding—-will be admitted by 
fair-minded critics, but the improvement must 
continue, and for this, again, funds are necessary. 

Whether there should be more than one General 
Meeting each year is a question that will doubtless 
receive the consideration it deserves, but we cannot 
refrain from the observation that while one Branch 
Meeting is supposed to be impracticable because of 
the difficulty of getting members of the Branch to 
attend, four General Meetings (of members from all 
over the Kingdom) are regarded by some as being 
practicable. It would clear one’s vision very con- 
siderably if those who suggest four General Meetings 
were to indicate at what place it is suggested these 
should be held—always bearing in mind that the 
Association is National. To our mind there is some- 
thing here of far greater importance and significance 
than any other question raised by the discussion at 
the meeting of the Central Division. 

As a last word, we would protest with al! the 
emphasis in our power against the suggestion that the 
‘National’ usurps or desires to usurp even the 
smallest of the functions of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons. That way madness lies. 


(Continued from previous page.) 
a short lecture, illustrated by numerous lantern sliders 
upon the bacteriological and pathological sides of the firm’s 
business, describing the various methods of preparing 
vaccines and sera and their standardisation ; the prepara- 
tion of anti-vitaminic substances, with illustrations of their 
value in affected animals, and the methods of standardisa- 
tion of drugs. A very interesting point was a graph, 


- as rendered by tests upon a virgin guinea-pig’s uterus, of the 


action of foreign pituitrin and that of their own prepara- 
tion. In the former, the action was over ten times 
less effective than that by the use of Messrs. Parke Davis’ 
pituitrin. Professor Wooldridge returned thanks on 
behalf of the visitors to Dr. White for his lecture, adding 
that all present were very grateful to Messrs. Parke, Davis 
for the knowledge they had all gained, which would always 
be of great use, especially to some students at examination 
time. A very hearty vote of thanks was accorded to 
Messrs. Parke, Davis and Co., and to the managers present 
for the enjoyable and instructive afternoon. Each student 
was given a souvenir of the visit. The party then returned 
to Camden Town by char-a-banc. J.K.S. 
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CLINICAL AND CASE REPORTS. 


(?) Milk Fever in Sheep. 


By W. E. Armstrrone, B.V.Sc., M.R.C.V.S., D.V.H., 
Wigton. 


So far as I am aware, the condition known as 
“ milk fever ” in cows has not been receiving the atten- 
tion it should when it affects sheep. 1 have had des- 
cribed to me by farmers a form of paralysis in in-lamb 
or recently-parturient ewes, but it was not until this 
last month that I had an opportunity of observing any 
cases. 

The first case had been delivered twenty-four hours, 
had suddenly lost the power of standing and was 
rapidly becoming unconscious. The symptoms ex- 
hibited so closely resembled those seen in cattle 
affected with “‘ milk fever,” that I administered the 
usual treatment with a satisfactory result. A few 
days later | was asked to see a ewe in the last week 
of pregnancy showing symptoms of “ milk fever ”- 
lack of appetite, unconsciousness, grinding of the 
teeth, etc. Although she had not been delivered, 
her udder was prepared and inflated. Later, when she 
was conscious, she was given stimulants and 
laxatives. 

As the lambing season is now in full swing, I hope 
to have further opportunities of studying this interest- 
ing complaint. 


ASCARIDES SUILLAE in the Liver of Pigs. 
By D. J. Antuony, M.R.C.V.S., D.V.S.M. 


Though Ascarides suillae is frequently parasitic 
in the small intestines of the pig, it is worth noting 
that, on rare occasions, these worms may be present 
in sites other than in the intestines. 

Two cases recently came under my notice in which 
** jaundice “ was undoubtedly caused by the presence 
of Ascarides suillae in the bile duct. 

In both cases, the pigs’ carcases, after slaughter and 
scalding, appeared to be slightly yellow in colour. 
On opening the abdominal cavity, the yellow tint 
was distinctly apparent in the retroperitoneal and 
mesenteric fat, and the omentum. There was a slight 
congestion of the intestinal blood vessels, the small 
intestines containing a number of ascarides lying 
lengthwise and curled up in the lumen. When the 
liver was removed from the body, it was slightly en- 
larged and paler than normal, whilst six worms 
( A. suillae) were found side by side, wedged in the 
bile duct, the front half of their bodies being in the 
duct in the left lobe of the liver, having evidently 
avoided entering the duct of the gall bladder. 

It seems a remarkable coincidence that one should 
find two similar cases of this rare condition in pigs, 
one within a week of the other, and in animals from 
different parts of the country. 

In a few previous cases of this sort, there were only 


half-a-dozen worms were tightly wedged side by side 
in the same bile duct. 

I have only seen ascarides in the liver in six cases in 
the examination of over 80,000 livers, and in one of 
these cases (a young pig about six months old) emacia- 
tion of the carcase was noticeable, whilst the small 
intestine was, in one place, packed tightly with ascarides 
lying side by side occluding the lumen of the bowel 
for a length of about six inches. 


REPORT. 
City of Manchester. 


Pusiic HEALTH DEPARTMENT ReEPoRT FOR 1923-24. 

This Report, which is dated November, 1925, has 
only recently been circulated. The delay in its pre- 
paration and issue seems unfortunate, since the 
information which it contains has lost its freshness, 
whilst new developments have become almost ancient 
history before they are recorded. Probably, however, 
in the case of Manchester, the delay is associated with 
the change of personnel in control of the Department 
which took place during the period covered by the 
Report. 

The Report is bulky and contains a mass of statis- 
tical information dealing with all branches of Public 
Health Work. For the most part, this information 
would prove of little interest to the veterinary reader. 
It serves to show, however, that Manchester is 
an active and progressive public health unit. The 
inspection of meat receives small notice— this section 
of work not being under the control of the Public 
Health Committee—and only a short abstract showing 
the total weights of meat condemned is given, without 
reference to the causes of condemnation. The report 
on the work of inspection in relation to milk supplies 
is brief and appears to be inadequate as a record of the 
activities of the city, which has always been in the 
forefront in this sphere of public health work. It is 
somewhat surprising to find that in the seventy-six 
farms (presumably dairy farms) within the city bound- 
aries, only three cases of tuberculosis of the udder were 
found in the year 1923 and none in 1924. This may 
indicate an extraordinarily good standard of health 
amongst the cows in the city dairies, but it is not 
improbable that the explanation is to be found in 
disposal of animals to which the owners’ suspicions 
are directed before the appearance and intervention 
of the inspectors. 

A table is given in the Report showing the numbers 
of farmers sending tuberculous milk into the city 
year by year for a period of twenty-four years. Man- 
chester was one of the first Local Authorities in 
Great Britain to take up this branch of work and 
it is very disappointing to find that, in the latter part 
of the period, conditions are no better than in the 
earlier years. The average percentage of tuberculous 
milk delivered in Manchester over the whole period 
is shown to be 9°48 per cent. and in 1923 and 1924 the 


one or two “stray ’ worms in the bile ducts, but in 
both these recent cases | have just described, about 


percentages were 11°14 and 9°49 respectively. The 


Tuberculosis Orders of 1915 and 1914 do not appear 
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appreciably to have affected the amount of tuberculous 
milk consigned to the city, since, during these years 
there was no decline in the numbers of samples found 
tuberculous. The returns of the Ministry of Agri- 
culture show that the Tuberculosis Order of 1925 is 
being actively operated in the counties of Cheshire, 
Lancashire, Derbyshire and Staffordshire, from which 
the majority of the infected milks were consigned to 
the city. Will the effects of this activity be mani- 
fested by a decline in the amount of tuberculous 
milk delivered in Manchester? The city will, no 
doubt, continue to be active in the use of the biological 
test, and in the near future definite information, 
on which to base an estimate on the influence of the 
Tuberculosis Order in reducing tuberculous infection 
of milk, should be available. 

It is gratifying to note that the activities of the 
Veterinary Section of the Public Health Department, 
under the direction of Colonel Brittlebank, are not 
confined to “the inspection of cattle in dairies,” 
but that they embrace ‘“‘ Milk Control ” in its widest 
sense. We repeat that Manchester has always 
been in the forefront in this branch of Public Health 
work, and we believe that the unification of milk 
control under a single directing head will and does 
operate to the benefit of the community. 


ABSTRACT. 


Experimental Infection through the Placenta with 
the Filterable Particles of Tubercle Bacilli. 


Although the passage of tubercle bacilli through 
the placenta has been realised under experimental 
conditions by certain authors, it is quite exceptional 
to observe such cases under natural conditions. 

The demonstration of the existence in the tubercle 
bacillus of certain elements which pass through porce- 
lain filters (Chamberland L 2 or L3) suggested the inocu- 
lation of pregnant guinea-pigs with filtrates of tuber- 
culous exudates or of cultures. 

In a first experiment, eleven guinea-pigs received 
subcutaneously the tiltrates prepared from the 
peritoneal exudates of tuberculous guinea-pigs. In 
three, the bronchial glands became enlarged and con- 
tained tubercle bacilli. A fourth gave birth to two 
offspring, one of which was found to have a mesenteric 
gland enlarged to the size of a pea, containing typical 
acid-fast bacilli. 


In the second experiment, a pregnant guinea-pig 


received subcutaneously on three occasions 20 c.c. 
of a filtrate of a culture of bovine origin. It gave 
birth to four young. One, which was killed at birth, 
had a tuberculous hepatic gland. It would appear, 
then, that the filterable particles of tubercle bacilli 
can pierce the placental filter and give rise to typical 
lesions in the foetus. 

(A. Catmerte, Valtis, Negri et Boquet. Infection 
expérimentale transplancentaire par les éléments 
filtrables du virus tuberculeux. Comptes rendus 
del Acad. des Sciences, 1925, 19th October, p. 491.) 

R. E. G. 


DIVISIONAL REPORT. 


Central Division. 


“THe ‘NATIONAL’ AND ITs Divisions.” 


A paper on “ The ‘ National’ and its Divisions,” 
written by Professor Bernard Gorton, formed the 
principal subject for consideration at a meeting of 
the Central Division which was held at 10 Red Lion 
Square, W.C., on Thursday, March 4th, 1926. A 
second paper: “ Poor People’s Clinics” was also 
presented by the same author, but the time devoted 
to the discussion of the first rendered it necessary to 
defer consideration of this to a later meeting. 

The President (Sir John Moore) occupied the Chair, 
and there were also present Mr. W. Brown, Major C. 
Davenport, Major G. W. Dunkin, Messrs. F. J. Eardley, 
H. D. Jones, Herbert King, H. C. P. King, W. 8. King, 
H. Kirk, G. H. Livesey, Professor J. MacQueen, Messrs. 
G. P. Male, G. D. Dunlop Martin, J. McCunn, 
J. W. McIntosh, T. H. Michie, Major W. 8. Mulvey, 
Messrs. H. J. Parkin, W. Perryman, Major P. J. 
Simpson, Messrs. F. H. Stainton, J. Stephens, E. L. 
Stroud, C. N. Thompson, F. W. Willett, J. D. Williams, 
Lt.-Col. T. D. Young and J. F. Macdonald (Hon. 
Secretary). Visitors:—-Messrs. A. J. Beeson, G. 
Cairns, G. K. Fenn-Smith, J. K. Shaw and R. J. Stow. 

The Minutes of the two immediately preceding 
meetings of the Division, which had received publica- 
tion in the Record, were taken as read and were 
confirmed and signed. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


(1) Apologies for absence were announced from 
Miss A. Cust, Professor B. Gorton, Major F. T. G. 
Hobday, Mr. H. L. Roberts, Mr. 8. H. Slocock and 
Sir Stewart Stockman, who had recently left for a 
six months’ visit on behalf of the Ministry of Agri- 
culture to the Argentine. 

(2) From Capt. E. C. Winter, recently of Epsom, 
expressing regret that he would be unable to attend 
any further meetings of the Division as he was now 
practising in France, and tendering his resignation. 

(3) From Dr. J. B. Christopherson, Hon. Secretary 
of the Tropical Diseases Section of the Royal Society 
of Medicine, stating that the members of that section 
would be very pleased to see any veterinary research 
workers or, indeed, any qualified veteriary surgeon, 
at a meeting of the section to be held on March 11th, 
at 1 Wimpole Street, when papers would be read by 
Dr. J. Gordon Thompson, Professor of Protozoology, 
School of Tropical Medicine, on “‘ The Pseudo-parasites 
of Man,” and by Mr. J. Ramsbottom, O.B.E., F.LS., 
on “ Fungi pathogenic to Man and the Lower Animals : 
Classification up to 1910 and the more recent 
Proposals.” 

(4) From the Secretary of the National Veterinary 
Medical Association, informing the Division that the 
Council of the “ National” were of opinion that in 
order to secure the greatest possible efficiency of the 
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Association, regular periodic meetings of the 
Branches of the Association were eminently desirable 
and suggesting that, to overcome possible objections 
by members on the score of the multiplicity of meet- 
ings, the Division should forego one of its ordinary 
meetings in favour of a branch meeting, at which 
Branch business could be transacted, papers read, 
and demonstrations given. It was further suggested 
that, if the scheme met with the approval of the 
Division, the Presidents and Secretaries of Divisions 
and Branches should confer together with a view to 
making the necessary arrangements, and that the 
Secretary should get into touch with the Secretary of 
the Branch in the matter. 

The Presipent: I take it that we should be quite 
within our rights in permitting Capt. Winter to 
continue as an honorary member of this Society 
there is a rule to that effect. 

Professor MAcQUEEN : May we have the rule read ? 

Major Simpson: Does this rule not relate to Fellows 
on foreign service, as apart from those Fellows going 
abroad from choice ? 

The meeting concurred in this view, and it was 
proposed, seconded and agreed that Capt. Winter’s 
resignation be accepted with regret. 

The PresipENT: With regard to the meeting of 
the Tropical Section of the Royal Society of Medicine, 
I have a letter from Major Hobday saying that 
Dr. Christopherson has asked him to bring the matter 
to the notice of the Division, and also extending an 
invitation to the Fellows to attend a meeting of the 
Comparative Section to be held on March 24th at 
1 Wimpole Street, when papers will be presented 
by Dr. Halls Dally on “ Ultra Violet radiation in 
Man,” and by Mr. E. Middleton Perry, C.B.E., 
F.R.C.V.8., on ‘The Therapeutic effects of Ultra 
Violet Rays and of High Frequency Currents in 
Animals.”” There are, therefore, two meetings to 
which the Fellows of this Society have had invitations. 
The letter which has just been read from the Secretary 
of the “ National,” relative to the holding of Branch 
meetings, is now open for discussion. Mr. Male is 
the Secretary of the Southern Branch, and perhaps he 
will say something to us about this matter. 

Mr. Mate: The Council of the “ National” have 
discussed this matter very thoroughly, and they have 
come to the very definite conclusion that the Branches 
should function more than they have done. As 
Secretary of the Southern Branch, I am prepared to 
admit that I may be somewhat to blame in the matter, 
but only one meeting of this Branch has been held for 
some considerable time, and the reason for that was, 
that when that meeting was held only two Societies 
were represented there. Further, we had experience 
that the holding of joint meetings with other Societies 
was not very successful, and altogether it was felt by 
many of the members that there was rather a plethora 
of meetings. ‘Two secretaries wrote to me, when the 
next suggestion of a Branch Meeting was made, 
saying that they could not possibly attend, and so it 
was thought advisable to let the question of Branch 
meetings stand over for a time. But it is now a 


matter for each Division to consider whether it would 
like to have a meeting of the Branch, and to instruct 
their President and Secretary to that effect, also how 
many meetings they would like to have in the year, 
and where they wish them to be held. Ia the Southern 
Branch there are seven Divisious, extending from the 
Eastern Counties down to Cornwall, the Mid-West 
and the South Coast. That is a very large area, and 
it would be impossible—so I am informed by some 
members of far-distant Societies—for those living 
far from any central place to attend, and I think that 
if such a meeting was held in the Western area of the 
Branch, for example, there would be few members of 
the Central Division who would go to it. It would, 
however, be perfectly easy to arrange a meeting of 
the Southern Branch, and personally I should be 
only too pleased to do everything I could to get such 
a meeting together. 

Professor MACQUEEN: The only remark | should 
like to make in regard to this is in the form of a ques- 
tion. I believe that there is an under-current of 
opinion existing amongst the members of the N.V.M.A. 
against there being only one General Meeting of the 
“* National,’—-there is a desire that the “ National ”’ 
should appear a little more often in public, and I think 
that is probably at the root of this letter from the 
Council. My question is this : I should like to ask Mr. 
Male, who is a member of the Council of the 
“ National,” if there has not been some discussion by 
that Council as to there being only one General 
Meeting, and the desirability of holding more 
meetings. We know, of course, that there are four 
Council meetings and that the Council of the N.V.M.A. 
are now, to some extent, usurping the functions of the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. (Laughter.) 

Major Simpson: I have very little to say, except 
that I think the views of each Division should be got 
together in a concrete form to ascertain whether they 
agree with this proposal, and if Mr. Male circularises 
the Presidents and Secretaries of all the Divisions 
constituting the Southern Branch, and finds out if the 
Divisions are, or are not, in favour of this scheme, it 
would be a great help to us. 

Mr. Mate: Might I explain that a circular letter 
has been sent to each of the Divisions asking their 
views on this matter and suggesting that the Presidents 
and Secretaries should meet together and decide what 
is best to be done, and one of these letters was sent 
to your Division asking you to give your representatives 
instructions, so that when they came to the meeting 
they would be able to give us your views. 

The PRESIDENT: They want to know if we think 
it desirable that Branch meetings should be held. 

Mr. Livesey: Would not some of the Fellows be a 
little more clear on the subject if we could know if 
the Branch meetings are to be called as a kind of 
supplement to the Annual General Meeting, or if the 
Branch meetings are to be held for the purpose of 
determining policy in the Divisions comprising the 
Branch or, again, if they are to be gatherings of a 
scientific nature. If matters were to be brought 
up in reference to policy, they might be dealt with 
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more easily by the officers of the Divisions meeting, 
but if it is to be a question of meetings being held at 
which scientific papers are to be discussed, I think 
there would be a good deal of controversy in the 
Divisions as to the possibility of arranging special 
meetings. 

The Prestpent: The idea is to transact business 
as well as to consider papers and witness demonstra- 
tions. 

Mr. McIntosu: We are, I think, agreed that it 
would be very desirable to hold such a Branch meeting 
in the Southern Counties if it is possible to get a 
substantial meeting together, but I am inclined to 
agree with Mr. Male, that there would be a considerable 
difficulty in doing that. I suggest that this Society 
agree with the principle of holding Branch meetings, 
if found practicable, and that the President and 
Secretary represent the Society at a meeting called 
by the Secretary of the Southern Branch in order to 
discuss the advisability of holding a Branch meeting. 
Before any attempt be made to call a Branch meeting, 
I think it desirable that such a discussion should take 
place. 

Capt. Kirk: I would like to second what Mr. 
McIntosh has said. 

The PrestpENt: May I take it as a proposal 
“ That this meeting considers that there should be a 
conference of Presidents and Secretaries of the 
Divisions of the Southern Branch convened for the 
purpose of going into the matter of the holding of a 
Branch meeting” ? 

Mr. Mate: Would you give them any instructions 
from this meeting, or would you leave that open ? 

The Prestpent: I do not know that we should 
put any proposal forward, just for the moment. 

A MemsBer: Might I be allowed to suggest that, 
when this meeting takes place, we should not be 
pledged in any way until a report has been brought 
back by our delegates, so that we can further discuss 
the matter. 

Major Dunkin: I think some opinion should go 
forward as to whether such a meeting should be held, 
or not. 

Mr. McInrosu: I think the matter is simple, and 
that we should state to-day that we agree to the 
principle and leave it in the hands of the President 
and Secretary to make what arrangements they think 
necessary after consultation with the Presidents and 
Secretaries of other Divisions. 

Professor MacQuEEN: They can have no voice 
without instructions from the Division. 

Mr. McInrosn: I contend that the President 
and Secretary represent the views of this Society. 
Whatever they decide, I shall accept and I think other 
members of this Society should accept. 

Major Dunxtn: I think we are in agreement as to 
the desirability of holding these Branch meetings, but I 
have my doubts as to their success because I question 
whether busy practitioners can get away to attend 
more meetings than they already do attend. 

Capt. Kirk: In order to test the feeling of this 
meeting, may I ask how many members in this room 
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would go to a meeting at Southampton, Bath, or 
Exeter ? If nobody would go, it would be useless to 
hold the meeting. 

Professor MACQUEEN : Is there not a larger question 
altogether ? Js this letter from the Council of the 
“ National” an instruction to this Society as a 
Division, or is it a request for voluntary action? The 
larger question | have in mind is the exact relationship 
of this Society to the ‘‘ National.” The ‘“ National ” 
is now an incorporated body; is the affiliation of 
this Society a statutory condition, or is it a voluntary 
association? If it is a voluntary association, you 
cannot take your instructions from the ‘‘ National.” 

The Prestpent: Perhaps that can come on later, 
when we discuss the question of the “‘ National” and 
its Divisions. 

Mr. Livesey : I propose “ That this meeting of the 
Central Division approves the principle of the holding 
of Branch meetings, and instructs its delegates (the 
President and Secretary) to the meeting which is to be 
called to consider the matter to express the view that 
if, after discussion, it be found possible to hold such 
meetings, then this Division will give its support.” 

Mr. MALE seconded, and Capt. DunLtop Martin 
supported the proposition, the latter remarking that 
one factor that made him feel that meetings of the 
Branches would be most desirable, if possible, was 
that they did not have anything like sufficient 
propaganda with regard to what the profession was 
doing. Something in the way of Branch meetings 
would help to bring the profession before the public. 

Mr. McIntosu: May I point out that this resolution 
is exactly what I proposed earlier, but I am quite 
willing that it should be put to the meeting. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

New Memper: Mr. R. J. Stow, of Redhill was, on 
the proposition of Mr. J. F. Macdonald, seconded by 
Capt. T. L. Wright, unanimously elected a Fellow of 
the Division. 


Morsip SPECIMENS. 


Major Smpson: I have brought here to-night the 
kidneys of a cat, which were sent me by a gentleman 
who, though not a Fellow of this Society, is a member 
of the profession. The cat was a neutered animal, 
eight years old, and it was attended professionally a 
month before death, when it was off food and vomiting. 
A purgative was given. The cat later vomited some 
The animal was not seen again for a fortnight, 
when it was found to be moping and off its food, though 
the bowels were acting freely, and it was drinking 
milk, and beef tea. When seen five days later, the 
condition of the patient was practically unaltered, 
though it was much thinner. Enlargements, which 
were thought to be tumours, could be felt. Two days 
later destruction was advised; during that period 
the cat reeled in its gait. On post-mortem all the 
organs were found to be normal except the kidneys, 
which showed fatty degeneration and were of con- 
siderable size. 1 thought this might be of interest 
to members. 
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Capt. Dunitop Martin: I have here the premolars 
of a Retriever dog, seven-months-old. I attended the 
mother about one month before she had the litter, of 
which this puppy is the last survivor, when she had 
a severe attack of distemper, but made a good recovery. 
She had six puppies~ one was born dead, one died the 
next day, three others lived for approximately three 
months, but died then in some sort of fits. This 
puppy, now seven months old, was brought to me on 
account of his offensive breath. I put him under 
an anesthetic and removed these two teeth. The 
interesting point about them is that they are absolute 
shells—if you hold them up to the light, you can see 
right through them, while another curious feature 
is the existence of a little process in a similar position 
on each tooth. I have also the last two molars of the 
upper jaw of a two-year-old Wire-haired Fox Terrier 
bitch. She was brought to me with the history that 
she had bled from the mouth more or less for 
about two weeks. She was very anemic and 
the mucous membranes were pale, and the blood 
discharged from the mouth was rather evil 
smellng. I saw that these two teeth were 
carious, and that just at the junction of the 
teeth with the gums there was ulceration. I gave 
the bitch an anesthetic and removed the teeth, when 
I found that I could not stop the bleeding, though 
the hemorrhage was not actually more than it was 
before the teeth were removed. I tried every measure 
conceivable, including hemoplastin to check the 
bleeding, which was little in amount but quite 
continuous, without any success, and the bitch 
died about cight days later. So far as I am 
concerned, | do not remember ever meeting with 
such definitely carious teeth in the bitch before. The 
condition seemed to me to be a typical hemophilia, 
and that is again a new experience to me. 

Major Davenport : I wish to exhibit the navicular 
bone from a horse I hunted last season. He ended the 
season sound, but in June he showed slight lameness, 
which continued until he was destroyed the other day. 
Examination last summer showed nothing of 
interest except side bones, which were there 
when I bought the horse. The case was diagnosed 
as one of navicular disease and, after destruction of 
the animal, the lesion was found. In September 
an X-ray photograph was taken, and my object in 
bringing the specimen and photograph here this 
evening is to show you how well the side bones have 
come out in the latter, and also the fact that the 
photograph fails to reveal any suggestion of navicular 
disease. 

Mr. Stow: This specimen is the femur of a seven- 
months-old Greyhound puppy—he was playing with 
another dog, which bowled him over, with the result 
that the femur was broken. He was brought in on 
the 20th January, and I had an X-ray photograph 
taken next morning. The photograph showed a 
diagnonal fracture, with a three-inch overlap. I 
operated on him and wired the bones in position the 
same day. The difficulty was that there was a large 
piece of bone at the side broken right away, so that 


the ends of the bone only just touched each other. 
I put a wire suture through and bound it—also another 
one longitudinally along the bone. Three or four 
days afterwards I could see the bone was out of place, 
and this grew more evident. On the 20th February 
the dog was destroyed as the owners did not desire a 
continuance of the case. I boiled the bone out and 
found that the femur, although still wired together, 
had bent at the fracture in a forward direction, 
forming practically a right angle. Two promonotories 
of bone had grown at about 14 inches each side of the 
fracture at practically right angles to the shaft, each 
being about 2 inches long. Where they met, facets 
had been formed to make a joint. All this growth 
had taken place in less than a month. 


Lt.-Col. Youne exhibited the scapula and costal 
vertebre of a young calf, illustrative ot the rare 
condition known as ochronosis. 


[Col. Young’s description of the condition is given 
in full elsewhere in this issue of the Record.—Kd.]. 


The exhibitor requested Professor MacQueen to 
furnish the meeting with additional information, but 
the Professor stated that he could say nothing about 
the specimen—he had never seen anything like it. 


Mr. Livesey: I should like, first of all, to congratu- 
late Mr. Stow, for I think he has broken the “ record ” 
in presenting his first case within two minutes of his 
election as a Fellow of this Society. (Hear, hear.). 
[The presentation of cases had been proceeding during 
the election of Mr. Stow by ballot.] I have very 
little to say, except with regard to Mr. Dunlop 
Martin’s specimen of carious teeth in the dog—an 
extremely rare condition. The whole time I was in | 
practice, I do not think I saw more than five cases. 
The interesting feature of the case to me, however, 
was the hemophilia. Some years ago, I reported a 
case very similar to this in a Fox Terrier. 
The dog was brought to me, in the first place, 
owing to the belief of the owner that it was 
vomiting blood and had acute gastritis. After 
one or two examinations I found, to my surprise, that 
the blood did not come from the stomach but from 
the back of the mouth, and that there was a slow but 
distinct oozing from the neck of the molar teeth. 
Nothing seemed to stop the bleeding, and I came to 
the conclusion that there was probably a new growth— 
possibly a sarcoma—at the root of the tooth. The 
subject was rather a weakly old dog, and I did not 
know whether it was justifiable to remove the tooth. 
Consequently, I asked a friend of mine—who was the 
President of the Dental Association at the time—to 
have a look at the animal. He formed the same 
opinion as I did, that there was only one thing to be 
done to relieve the dog and to save it—for it was 
evident that if nothing was done the dog would die—- 
and that was to remove the tooth and to plug the 
alveolus. A medical man was of the same opinion, 
but, as in Mr. Martin’s case, the oozing of blood 
continued after the removal of the tooth. I tried 
every known remedy, including even tieing the 
dog's jaws together after plugging the socket, but the 
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animal died from anemia. There is, apparently, 
nothing to be done in these cases. 

Mr. Mate: I should like to ask Major Davenport 
whether he performed neurectomy on the horse with 
navicular disease. 

Major Davenport: Yes, neurectomy was _per- 
formed. 

Mr. Mate: What was the result? I ask because 
I have had a number of cases of navicular disease in 
which I have performed neurectomy, and I was 
wondering if his experience has been the same as mine. 

Major Davenport: This horse was destroyed 
a short while afterwards, but was doing very well 
indeed. 

The Hon. Secretary: I should like to ask Major 
Davenport if X-rays ever do show navicular disease. 

Major Davenport: In all the attempts we have 
made at the R.A.V. School with the X-ray apparatus, 
we have failed to get a photograph showing the lesion 
of navicular disease. The negatives here bring out 
the side bones, but you can detect them with the 
finger tips. 

Professor MacQugeEN: I should like to ask Major 
Davenport a question with regard to the side bone. 
Was the side bone to be felt during life ?—-because the 
post-mortem specimen does not show side bone. There 
is only a deposit where the side bone would appear, 
on the wing of the os pedis. 

Major Davenport: The horse showed distinct 
side bones during life. In all these condi- 
tions in which ossification is taking place, there 
is, In my experience, enlargement, hardening and 
thickening out of all proportion to the enlargement 
one finds when one boils out the foot. (Hear, hear.) 
Therefore, I am not surprised at the rather meagre 
amount of bony deposit which this specimen shows. 

Professor MacQueEN: “Supplementary to my 
remarks, the bit of side bone which this specimen 
shows is not in a position which could be felt during 
life, so what Major Davenport felt was only cartilage 
undergoing ossification, and this could vot have been 
very far advanced, or it would not have left the 
os pedis in the process of boiling. The longer one 
lives, the more one is inclined to modify one’s ideas, 
and when Major Davenport has been in the profession 
as long as I have, he will not be quite so confident 
in his diagnosis. 


“Tug ‘NATIONAL’ AND Its Divisions.” 
Pook PEOPLE’S CLINICS.” 

The Presipent: I am very sorry to say that 
Professor Gorton is not here to read his paper, and 
| will therefore call upon Captain Macdonald to read 
it for bim. 

The Hon. Secrerary thereupon read Professor 
Bernard Gorton’s paper, on the above subjects, as 
follows :—- 

It is with diffidence that I bring before you to-night 
two matters which are open to great differences of 
opinion. It was suggested by our Secretary that 
these subjects were of interest to the profession at 


the present time, and that a free discussion would do 
no harm, even if no good came of it. You will be 
glad to hear that I shall not keep you long, my one 
object being to introduce the subjects without going 
into them in detail. It must also be realised that the 
views expressed are mine alone, founded upon my 
own observations, and not upon any intimate inside 
knowledge. My hesitation is the greater, as I am 
neither a practitioner nor an orator. There can be 
no doubt that the profession requires a strong society 
to look after its interests, and that it is also not on the 
best of terms with various societies whose avowed 
object is the amelioration of the lot of dumb animals. 

First, I will deal with the National Veterinary 
Medical Association and its Divisions. It seems to 
me that when this society was re-organised in 1921, 
the affiliation of the old local societies with it was not 
so thoroughly carried out as it might have been, 
owing, I suppose, to what might be called local 
patriotism. What happened was that, though the 
local societies became Divisions of the ‘‘ National,” 
some of the members did not become members of the 
‘* National,” and this remains so until this day. A 
practitioner may be a member of his nearest society, 
which is part of the “ National,” and yet he himself 
is outside the latter and, I suppose, he is in a way 
represented on the Council of the ‘ National” by the 
society’s representative. 1 must say that this seems 
anomalous to me. 

On the other hand, one may be a member of the 
* National,” yet not a member of a local society, and 
so not at all represented on the “ National ’ Council, 
and only entitled to attend one meeting of veterinary 
surgeons a year. 

Again, there are people who are members of more 
than one society. As they are members of two or 
three divisions, they seem to be represented on the 
Council two or three times, as each Division sends 
representatives in proportion to its strength. Whether 
the total number of members of the Division is taken 
as the figure for computing the number of representa- 
tives, or whether the number of ** National ’”’ members 
is taken as the basis I do not know, but this seems 
to be a point worth consideratjon. 

The whole matter requires drastic alteration if we 
wish the “ National” Association to become a real 
live organisation of the whole profession. It cannot 
be said that this is so at present, for the membership 
is not more than 45 per cent. of the numbers on the 
register, and a society representing less than half the 
profession cannot speak for the whole. 

Up to this point | may be accused of being a 
destructive critic, but | hope now to suggest means 
for putting the matter upon a sounder footing. The 
pith of the whole matter is money. ‘To be a member 
of a local society or Division and of the “ National” 
is very expensive—too expensive, I should think, for 
a large number cf practitioners. What I suggest 
is that the subscription of two guineas to the 
‘“* National ” should include the subscription to a local 
society. According to published figures, the N.V.M.A. 
could afford this quite well. Indeed, I think the 
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composite subscription could be as low as 1} guineas. 
It is obvious that a low inclusive subscription would 
bring in more members than all kinds of gentle per- 
suasion,—and it must not be forgotten that an 
increase in the circulation of the Record would result 
in better receipts from advertisements. Under this 
scheme of mine, I am afraid that the local societies 
would have to sink their identities, perhaps make 
financial sacrifices and, indeed, become generally 
upset. But I am sure that, to obtain a really strong 
representative association, great sacrifices must 
be made. The details would require a considerable 
amount of working out, but I am sure the result would 
be worth all the sacrifice of individual and local 
individuality. I will say no more about this matter, 
and leave it in your hands. 


The second subject will not keep us long. I raised 
it in a letter to the Record of January 2nd which, no 
doubt, many of you read. It concerns the clinics 
for the treatment of the animals of the poor. I 
suggested that the profession should co-operate with 
some of these societies which interest themselves in 
animals and in some way help these clinics, which 
are really just as necessary as the great general 
hospitals. There is here a great opportunity for the 
Central Society to inaugurate in London a scheme 
for the proper treatment of the animals of the poor. 
Such an arrangement could not but redound to the 
credit of our profession. 


Within the last week I have had a letter from a 
practitioner in Surrey who has put such a scheme 
into operation with the help of his colleagues and the 
R.S.P.C.A. It works well, and the fees obtained are 
worth the trouble, more especially as the veterinary 
work in the town is kept in the proper hands. 


I have also had a visit from a veterinary surgeon 
in a crowded district. He is threatened, he tells me, 
with a poor people’s clinic, but, as far as I can make 
out, he has not yet made any move to counter the 
attack. I should have thought that in such a case a 
word or two to the management of the proposed 
concern might have been of mutual benefit. 


I will say no more. I think I have indicated points 
which seem to me to require discussion and which, 
1 hope, will receive attention from those in authority. 


DISCUSSION. 


The Prestpent: Major Hobday was to have 
opened the discussion on both sections of this paper, 
but he is unfortunately unable to be with us. He 
was also to bring along one or two people who are 
interested in poor people’s clinics, including Colonel 
Douglas, of the Dumb Friends’ League. I am sorry 
to say that they are not with us either. 


I am going to take the initial section of the paper 
first: “The N.V.M.A. and its Divisions,’ and I 
think it will be quite fair for everyone to give his 
opinions on this subject, despite the absence of the 
author. I should like to ask Professor MacQueen to 
speak first, because | remember that it was at his 
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instigation that the various societies became Divisions 
of the National.” 

Professor MacQuEEn : I had no intention of saying 
anything on this subject, but as you have called upon 
me, Sir, I should like to say that I agree, to a very 
large extent, with the remarks made by the essayist. 
I have always thought that the connection of the 
Divisions with the * National” is very anomalous, 
largely owing to the peculiarity of the method in 
which subscriptions are made. Apart from the 
financial aspect of the question, there is also the 
position of members of a Division who are not members 
of the “ National.” One might say, of course, that it 
is open to them at any time to become members of 
the ‘ National,” but there are certain members of 
Divisions who maintain that these ought to preserve 
their individuality, and unless the N.V.M.A. are 
inclined to convene more General Meetings (and I 
think from the remarks made to-night that there might 
be a prospect of holding four meetings a year) this 
opinion will continue to be held. If, however, the 
Divisions participate in such quarterly meetings as 
have been suggested, their connection with the 
“National”? will be more fully justified. At the 
present time, there are certain members of Divisions 
who are really “illegitimate children ”’—they have 
no direct connection with the “ National” : they are 
represented on the Council of that body through their 
representatives, but they do not subscribe to the 
“ National.” They may be a small minority, but they 
should be, by persuasion or some other method, made 
to fall into line. Why they stand out I cannot say, 
except that in some instances I know they resent 
having to pay two subscriptions. If a composite 
subscription could be arranged, I think that the 
National’ would be very much increased, either 
through the Divisions or through the “ National” 
itself, but so long as there is a desire to preserve the 
individuality of the Divisions, I think the action 
should come from the “ National.” 


The “ National,” so far as I understand it, is in a 
good position financially, and now is the time for them 
to make a financial sacrifice to meet the needs of the 
Divisions, if they wish their membership to increase. 
I cannot add anything more to that, for the reason 
that I think that the whole difficulty is a financial 
one. You pay a guinea here and two guineas to the 
‘* National,” and I think three guineas a year is too 
large a subscription for what we obtain. We obtain 
nothing from the “ National” except the Record, 
and unless it alters its character it is hardly worth 
the money. (Cries of “Oh!”) It would be much 
better if the Veterinary Record was made an indepen- 
dent paper, and if I were on the executive of the 
‘ National ”’ I should endeavour to make it so. Go 
back to the time of Hunting—issue it as a separate 
paper altogether, not as the property of the 
“ National.” If the Record was issued as an 
independent paper, as it should be, for the 
benefit of the profession as a whole—all the 
members of the profession would subscribe. There 
are many who will not subscribe now, primarily 
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because they pay a subscription to a Division, and they 
do not see the value for £2 2s. paid to the “ National.” 
The answer usually is : “ but the Record alone is worth 
it.” That is a matter of opinion. 


The “ National” meets once a year; the Council 
meets quarterly, and apparently it is a sort of off-shoot 
of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons—whether 
or not it is in competition it is difficult to say, but at 
the present moment, reading one discussion after the 
other, one sees what is going on. I think it is a great 
pity that we do not have more meetings of the 
‘* National,” and that is why I should like to — 
the holding of four General Meetings a year, 
different districts. You can have a day, or two hon 
devoted to each of these meetings, which would be 
held to conduct business, discuss papers and witness 
demonstrations. That would make the “ National ” 
a live concern, but I am not sure that members of 
Divisions would agree, because they would not like 
to give up their independence. 


There is, on that point, the question of affiliation. 
I want to ask what the relationship is: Are we legally 
bound to the “ National,” or are we merely a parasitic 
Branch or Division ? I fear it is the latter: we have 
no statutory connection with the ‘ National.” 


The Prestpent: Mr. Livesey was the General 
Secretary when the amalgamation was brought into 
being, and I think it would be advantageous to hear 
his opinion on this question, if he would just favour 
us with a few remarks. 


Mr. Livesty: The question raised by Professor 
Gorton is, no doubt, a very important one and, after 
what Professor MacQueen has said, you will see that 
there is a great deal of reason behind the arguments 
made in the paper, but the difficulties in the past 
were almost insurmountable. As Professor MacQueen 
has stated, members of the profession were unwilling 
to become members both of local societies and of the 
“ National” ; I think, however, that, in the first place, 
was a question of expense. It is all very well 
for well-to-do members of the profession, such as one 
finds in London and the large cities, to talk about 
joining so many societies, but I know, from experience, 
that there are many amongst the members of the 
profession who are more or less isolated, and situated 
in outlying districts, that it is almost impossible for 
them to arrange to attend meetings of even one 
Division. They do not get the privilege of social 
intercourse with their professional brethren, they are 
more or less out of touch with their profession, they 
live their own lives, and my experience has been that 
they merely ask to be let alone to follow their own 
bent and to earn their living in their own way. They 
are not interested in the politics of the profession. 
If they subscribe to the “ National’? and get the 
Record, they read it sometimes, but in many, many 
houses into which I have entered I have found copies 
of the Record unopened for weeks and weeks. They 
have neither the time nor the inclination to read these 
things, and the difficulty of getting these men into the 
Association is almost insurmountable. They do 
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not wish to be independent, but it is too difficult 
for them to take any part in the corporate life of the 
profession. 


In regard to the individuality of the Societies, 
if I remember rightly, the articles of association of 
the “‘ National ” are drawn up in such a way that the 
local societies may voluntarily associate themselves 
with the parent body, but there is a provision 
that, each having associated itself with the 
parent body, shall keep its own independence. If 
that had not been included, I do not think that a 
large number of local societies would have agreed 
to the amalgamation scheme. The feeling about 
that is very strong, especially in the North. One 
Society I have particularly in mind will on no account 
sink its individuality and call itself a Division of the 
“National”; it is still the so-and-so Veterinary 
Medical Society, and will remain so. If you are 
going to create statutory Divisions, I am afraid that 
one or two Societies, holding such views as I have 
described, will, unless they change their present 
temperament, dissociate themselves altogether. 
There is the feeling that they express thus: We are 
an old Society, we were established for a certain 
purpose, we have local traditions, and we will not sink 
our individuality in that of a larger body. If these 
difficulties, which are very great, are going to be 
overcome, they will have to be handled with the 
greatest tact and care, otherwise there will be many 
defections. 


With regard to making one subscription serve for 
both local and parent body, that has been discussed 
many times by the Council of the “ National,” and I 
may say that, when I was connected withthe 
* National,” it was the expressed opinion of those who 
had control that such a condition of affairs was most 
desirable and should be brought about when the time 
was ripe, the ripeness of time depending upon finance. 
In those days money was very scarce; it was very 
difficult indeed to show a profit: in fact, in one 
year there was a concealed loss. When I gave up 
my association with the “ National,” I had just carried 
through a long period of liquidation, and, if | remember 
rightly, the assets were somethihg over ‘4 000. Now 
that the ‘“ National” has a little nest-egg put by 
against bad times, it may be possible, at some future 
date, to do as Professor MacQueen and Professor 
Gorton suggest and make some remission of sub- 


‘scription. 


The suggestion of the Record being an independent 
journal is, I think, excellent : I quite agree with every 
word that Professor MacQueen has said in that connec- 
tion. I am quite sure that the profession loses a 
great deal by the lack of independent criticism, such 
as we had in the days of Hunting. The Record of 
those days was a pleasure to read, and it was felt that 
criticism was expressed freely and without fear and 
was not dictated by any particular body or interest. 
Whether such a step is now possible, it is not for me 
to say, but I should think that it is. The difficulty, 
I presume, would be to get a staff and to carry the 
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paper on as an independent journal. It is quite 
possible—and the Council of the “ National ’’ would 
have to take the matter into consideration— that the 
“ National,’ without the Record, would not pay 
financially. That certainly was the condition of 
affairs in the past. It was felt that, unless the 
journal was there, there would be a difficulty in 
keeping the membership-the ‘ National,” at that 
time, was not sufficiently well known. There was 
also the fact that the Record, run as an independent 
paper, would have been run at a loss: it would not be 
subsidised, as it is at the present time, by the Associa- 
tion, and the question is, is the profession capable 
of running a journal independently ? I do not think 
it is.’ 

The Prestpent: I think it would be well for us 
now to have the views of a member of the Council 
of the “ National,’ who is also on the Editorial 
Committee, and I am going to ask Mr. McIntosh if 
he would say a few words. 


Mr. McIntosu: I have listened with a good deal 
of interest to the paper submitted by Professor Gorton, 
and also to Professor MacQueen’s remarks. There is 
no doubt, that however desirable it may be to have 
four meetings every year—and I think it would be 
very desirable—-it would be a difficult matter to get 
four satisfactory meetings together. I amentirely 
opposed, however, to the Societies losing their 
individuality I think it is very essential that they 
should maintain it. We have heard a good deal 
to-night with regard to the Record. It is very sur- 
prising to me to note that those who so freely criticise 
it never come forward to help. It is the simplest 
thing in the world to criticise, and helpful criticism 
is very useful, but it would be very much better if 
those members who criticise would themselves come 
forward and give a little assistance. (Hear, hear.) 
It is no easy matter to run the journal and, although 
it is not just all that we desire, it is, I think, 
creditable to those who have to do with it. 
(Applause.) Instead of criticising as they do, I would 
implore them to come forward and try and help us in 
doing what we are trying to do for the profession. 
The question has been asked, would it not be possible 
to run an independent journal? I do not think so. 
I do not think we have anybody sufficiently big in 
the purse who has sufficient time to run it, and my 
own view is that running it as the organ of the 
“ National”’ is a distinct asset to the profession. 
What about the British Medical Journal’? The 
position of that journal is on a much larger scale, but 
otherwise a parallel with that of our own, and the 
advantage to the profession concerned is_ self 
evident. I do not think that there is any 
reason to suppose that the journal would be a 
bigger success if it were run in any cther way 
than it is at the present time. It may be 
that in years to come, when the “National” gets some 
money behind it, they will do a great many things, 
but until the “ National ” is in the position of having 
a considerable reserve, I think we should be content 


with what is being done at the present time and, 
if any one feels that he can assist, let him 
come forward and try and help those who are now 
doing what they can to make it a success. 


Mr. Mate: I am in a very difficult position for, 
being on the Editorial Committee, I feel that I ought 
not to say very much about the Record. We are 
always glad to hear Professor MacQueen, who is 
invariably refreshing (laughter), and when he criticises 
it is sometimes—as, I believe, in this instance—with 
his tongue in his cheek. I was looking up an old 
Record the other day, and I was struck with the 
difference in the size; one is about three times as 
large as the other, and the advertisements were 
twenty times as numerous. I was one of those 
unfortunate individuals who were on the Editorial 
Committee in the early days, when we had to think 
very seriously even about the paper which we had 
to use. We were criticised about using bad paper, 
but we had nothing in the bank, and we had to think 
several times as to whether we should have any paper 
at all. The Record is now a more or less flourishing 
journal, and the letters received from all parts of the 
country and the congratulations which have reached 
the Editor on the improvement in the paper 
show that at any rate some of the members 
of the profession think that it is a better journal 
than it was before. If any group of members 
feel that they would like to run a_ paper 
on independent lines, I am quite sure that the 
“ National” would not stand in their way. 


With regard to the relationship of the * National ” 
with the local Societies, I do feel that the local Societies 
should keep their individuality. There are certain 
local conditions with which only local people can 
deal ; certain diseases and so on, peculiar to a district, 
which practitioners residing in the locality desire to 
consider and discuss; the relationship existing 
between practitioners and their local authority—in all 
these things, and many others, it is very necessary 
that members of local Societies should have the 
opportunity of discussion, as members of a local 
Society. I think that the “ National” should foster 
these local Societies and unite them with strong ties 
to itself, enabling them to preserve their individuality 
the while. I look upon the relationship of the 
“ National ’’ to the Divisions in the same way that I 
regard the relationship of the British Empire to its 
Colonies. It would be the biggest mistake in the 
world if we were to try and tighten the bonds which 
hold the different parts of the Empire together, and 
I think in the same way with regard to the “ National ” 
and its Divisions. I hope the Divisions will have the 
loyalty to back up the “ National,” which is their 
own body, and which is trying to help them in every 
possible way. Members come up from the country 
and spend many hours’ valuable time in doing what 
they can for the “ National’’; they may not do it 
rightly, but if anyone can do it better, I am quite sure 
that any of them would be only too pleased to make 
way for him. 
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Capt. Kirk: I think it is highly desirable that 
some effort should be made to influence members 
of Divisions to become members of the ** National ”’ ; 
I know that a large number are not members of the 
“ National ” and do not get the Record. 

I should like to support what Professor MacQueen 
and Mr. McIntosh have said, that it is desirable that 
the “ National” should hold more than one General 
Meeting a year, because some members find it 
impossible to attend one meeting, wherever it is held, 
and I think they should be given the opportunity of 
coming to a quarterly meeting. We all know that the 
work of the Congress is extraordinarily crowded- it 
is almost impossible to get through it in five days. 
Let us take more time, hold more meetings, and 
come before the public eye a little more. 

Referring to the question of the composite sub- 
scription, would it not be possible to increase slightly 
the subscription to the ‘ National” sufficient to 
pay the expenses of the Divisions and let all their 
members become members of the“ National” ? 
Are the Divisions obliged to lose their individuality 
simply because their members pay their subscriptions 
to the “ National” ? I do not see why: they meet 
as a Division and pass their resolutions; it is only 
a question of money. I think that if the members 
of the Divisions were approached they might say 
“Yes, we will join the ‘ National.’ Professor 
MacQueen said that we obtain nothing from the 
‘ National ”--that is a little bit sweeping, because 
everyone must agree that the “ National” are doing 
an immense amount of work for the benefit of the 
profession. Do not we ever go to local authorities, 
yovernment departments, etc., and urge them 
to grant our men better conditions and salaries ? 
I think, too, that it must be agreed that the 
Record is a better paper. I have been qualified 
fourteen years and it is only within the last 
year that the Record has been as large as it is and as 
interesting as it is. Before | was qualified, | remember 
the Record as an amusing paper and one in which hard 
things were frequently said: | think we wanted to 
raise the tone of the paper, and I feel that that has 
been done. Those who are so strongly advocating 
the appearance of the Record as an independent 
periodical should remember that we used to have the 
Veterinary News, which was an independent journal. 
It failed, and failed miserably. After all, the Record 
can be made better if the members will help it—there 
is only a small group of people who ever write for it. If 
we had an independent paper it would mean that the 
“National” would still require its two guineas 
subscription from each member, who also would have 
to pay his subscription to his independent paper : 
that would increase his expense considerably. If it 
might be arranged for members of Divisions to become 
automatically members of the “ National” for a 
composite subscription of 24 guineas or so, we should 
have the whole number in. I do strongly support 
the holding of more than one General Meeting a year. 

Mr. Livesey: Mr. McIntosh referred to the British 
Medical Association. So far as I am aware, the 


British Medical Association, has in its Branches 
members who are not members of the British Medical 
Association, but are simply members of the local 
Branches. Also, with regard to the British Medical 
Journal, it is subsidised by the Association to the 
extent of £49,000 per annum, so it is not a paying 
journal. 

I should like, on personal grounds, to take this 
opportunity of making the statement that when I 
dissociated myself very suddenly from the * National ” 
at Cambridge, it was through no ill-will to 
the “ National,” and I think that my subsequent 
actions and my appearance at the meetings of local 
Societies and what | have said to-night will show that 
[ have no ill-feelmg towards the “ National *—-my 
only desire has been to support it. The Council 
of the “ National,” in their wisdom, thought fit to 
change their permanent Secretary and, if they thought 
they could do better without me, they were perfectly 
entitled to do so: 1 bear them no grudge and no 
ill-will. I might, perhaps, have wished for the 
adoption of a better method of effecting the change, 
but that, perhaps, is a matter of opinion. My reason 
for leaving was entirely a personal one. For over 
nine months it had been my particular wish 

The Presipent: | must ask Mr. Livesey not to 
go too far in any statement. 

Mr. Livesey: It is purely a personal explanation. 
My wife and I decided to present a Chain of 
Office to the “ National.” It was accepted by the 
President, but repudiated afterwards, and no acknow- 
ledgment was made at Cambridge. I asked for an 
explanation and did not get it, and so I felt it incum- 
bent upon me, for the sake of my own dignity and 
particularly that of my wife, to leave the Congress 
at once. 

The PresipENtT: To continue the discussion on 
the paper, I do not know whether it is incumbent upon 
me, as the President of this Society, to make any 
remarks on this subject, but perhaps I might say a few 
very brief words. As you know, and as I have 
said before in this meeting, for a long time I kept an 
open mind on the subject of the “ National,” as I 
was very jealous of the relationship of the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons in respect of the 
N.V.M.A., although I was perfectly in favour of the 
‘ National” from the point of view of the progress 
of the profession. 1 certainly uphold, and will 
continue to do so, the individuality of the old 
Veterinary Societies--I am old in the profession 
myself, and I cannot change my views on that subject. 
I am sorry to learn (I did not know it before) that there 
are only 45 per cent. of the members of Divisions 
who are members of the“‘ National” also. It seems 
to me that there is something wrong in that, and 
my conception of the reason is that it is entirely a 
question of expense. It is not given to all of us to 
be a member of four Societies and a member of the 
“ National” too; it runs away with a good deal of 
money. It is on account of this consideration that 
I do not know that I quite agree with the subject of 
Branch meetings. I think it is only piling on the 
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agony from the expense point of view. But, no 
doubt, we shall gather a little information on that 
subject when we have the meeting of Presidents and 
Secretaries. 

With regard to the Record, | think it is in very good 
hands under the “ National,” I am associated with 
the Editorial Committee, and | can bear full testimony. 
For a long time | steered clear of it, but at last 
they roped me in, and I wish to say, very definitely, 
that the work that is carried out by the members of 
the Editorial Committee is no sinecure and does a 
very great deal of credit to those gentlemen who 
meet every Monday evening to go through all the 
material and further the interests of the Veterinary 
Record as an Editorial Committee. I most strongly 
resent any imputation against any member of that 
Editorial Committee. Their services are all given 
free ; indeed, they pay for their own railway fares, 
and it seems to me that it must mean a great deal of 
expense to those members of the Committee, parti- 
cularly to Mr. Male and Major Simpson, who have to 
come from afar. I doubt very much if the Record 
would ever be much of a success if it was conducted 
entirely as a separate thing. I have no more remarks 
to make, but I feel that there ought to be some 
suggestion from this meeting to the “ National” 
on the question of the composite subscription. 
Whether that suggestion should be centred on 
the question of expense only, | am not prepared 
to say. Personally, I feel that there should be a time 
when the “ National,’ with its financial resources, 
should remit a portion of their heavy charge of two 
guineas for membership inclusive of the receipt 
of the paper. If any gentleman can put in a few 
words a suggestion that can go to the ‘“ National,” 
I am sure we should be doing the right thing in 
sending it. 

The Hon. Secretary: To test the feeling of the 
meeting, I propose that we send a resolution to the 
* National ”’ asking them to consider the advisability 
of adopting a composite fee for membership of the 
Divisions and of the “ National.” 

Col. Youna: May I ask the proposer how that 
fee would be paid—through the Divisions of the 
“ National,’ or the “ National” itself and part 
remitted to Divisions ? ' 

The Hon. Secretary: I have not gone into the 
question thoroughly, as it is not my paper, but I 
suggest that the Council of the “ National”? should 
discuss the possibilities very carefully. 

The Prestpent: I think the first thing that should 
be considered is the individuality of the Divisions. 
In my opinion, the subscription to the Division should 
always stand—if that is a guinea, let it remain a 
guinea and if there is to be a remission at all it should 
come from the parent body, in its wealth. 

Mr. PerryMan: | think Professor Gorton said, 
in his paper, that he was a destructive critic—I think 
that has been amplified considerably to-night. Of 
all the tedious discussions to which I have listened 
in this room, | think this has been the worst. I do 
not consider that we should have discussed the 


Veterinary Record, but it has been discussed and 
very unwholesomely. I do not feel that it reflects 
any credit on this Society at all. Professor 
MacQueen said, in the earlier part of the meeting. 
that if we had more meetings of the “ National ” 
over all the Kingdom we should get good gatherings. 
A lot has been said about the expense. The greatest 
difficulty, however, is the getting away of the 
members, in view of the loss of time and work 
involved. The only reasonable proposition put 
forward in this discussion is that the “ National” should 
be asked to increase the number of its meetings in 
the year. Personally, I consider that the Record 
is a success~-a greater success than when Hunting 
ran it, although he did a great work ; he was a pioneer 
and, as a pioneer, he had difficulties to meet. The 
“ National” is now doimg a great work also and, 
instead of criticising harshly those who are responsible 
for the paper, we ought to congratulate them. 
In my opinion, things are going on quite satisfactorily 
at present. 

The Prestpent: From the Chair, I propose this : 
“That the National Veterinary Medical Association 
should now consider the advisability of the reduction 
of the subscription which includes the receipt of the 

Veterinary Record, from members of Divisions who 
have their local subscriptions to meet.” 

Mr. Mclntosu : How would that work in the case 
of a member who is a member of several Divisions ? 

The Hon. Secretary: He would only be entitled 
to the one rebate. 

Mr. McIntosh: What is the position of a man who 
wishes to become a member of a local Division, but 
who does not wish to become a member of the 
“ National’? If you make one composite sub- 
scription, you are going to lose a number of members 
of your local Divisions. 

Prof. MacQurEeNn: I take it we wish the Council 
of the ** National” to consider this question. I have 
drafted this : “* With a view to increasing the member- 
ship of the National Veterinary Medical Association, 
this Society respectfully desires the Council of the 
* National ’ to consider the advisability of the annual 
subscription to the ‘ National’ and to each of its 
Divisions being made a composite one.” 

The Presipent: How would you arrange the 
finance of the local Divisions under that proposal ? 

Prof. MAcQuEEN : There would be no great difficulty 
with this Division, because the subscription here is 
excessive-- we waste money on all sorts of things. 
(Laughter.) In the country some of the subscriptions 
are only 10s. 6d., and in those cases they would have 
to add something to the subscription to retain some 
finance for local uses, but, so far as this Division is 
concerned, if the executive of the “ National ”’ desire 
to increase the membership, they should endeavour to 
fix a composite subscription. The Veterinary Record 
was founded in 1888, and it was run, up to the time of 
Mr. Hunting’s death, as a private venture. For 
years he cleared £500. 

The Hon. Secretary: [ should like to second the 
President's proposition. 
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The resolution was then put to the meeting, and 
carried nem. con. 

It was agreed that the discussion on the second 
part of Professor Gorton’s paper be deferred to the 
May meeting of the Division, the programme for the 
April meeting being complete. 

Votes of thanks to the essayist, to the gentlemen who 
had presented exhibits, and to the President for his 
conduct in the Chair, completed the proceedings. 

J. F. Macpona.p, 
Hon. Secretary. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Editor will be glad to receive items of professional interest for 
inclusion in these columns. 


Diary of Events. 


7th.—N.V.M.A. Council and Committee 
Meetings. 

8th.—R.C.V.S. Committee Meeting. 

9th.—R.C.V.S. Committee Meeting ; Council 
Meeting 2 p.m.; Garnett Memorial 
Fund Committee Meeting; Meeting of 
Central Division, 10 Red Lion Square, 
W.C. 

7th._Last day for nominations for election to 
Council, R.C.V.S. 

2Ist.--R.C.V.S. Annual Report and Voting 
Papers issued. 

26th. Entries for D.V.8.M. Examination due. 

27th.—Last day for return of R.C.V.S. Voting 
Papers. 

3rd.—R.C.V.8. Annual General Meeting. 

Examination. 

30th.—R.C.V.8. Annual Dinner, Hotel Victoria, 
London, 7-30.. 

ist.—R.C.V.S. Committee Meetings. 

2nd.-—R.C.V.8. Committee and Council 
Meetings. 

9th.—R.C.V.S. Written Examinations. 

13th.—R.C.V.S8. Oral Examinations commence 

in London. 


July 27th-30th.—_N.V.M.A. Congress at Dublin. 


April 


J UBILEES. 

Congratulations to the following Members on 
attaining the fiftieth anniversary of their graduation 
aus Members of the Royal College of Vetermary 
Surgeons 

April 3rd—Major-General Sir Frederick Smith, 
K.C.M.G., C.B., M.R.C.V.S. 
Wm. Coupe, M.R.C.V.S.,  Milwich, 

Stone, Staffs. 

Wm. Dale, M.R.C.V.S., 60 Hertford 

Street, Coventry. 

W. Graves, M.R.C.V.S.,Cottenham, Cam- 
bridge. 

Thos. J. Marriott, 
Colstone, Notts. 
Jas. Mosedale, M.R.C.V.S., Veterinary 
Hospital, Mt. Kemble Avenue, Morris- 

town, N.J., U.S.A. 


April 4th 


Car 


M.R.C.V.S., 
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April 5th Wm. Awde, F.R.C.V.S., The Woodlands, 
Winchcomb, Glos. 
G. A. Banham, F.R.C.V.S., 84 Hills Road, 
Cambridge. 
Hy. Goulé, M.R.C.V.S., Star Route A, 
Fort Myers, Florida, U.S.A. 
6th—-F. G. Reynolds, M.R.C.V.S., Newlands, 
St. Ives, Hunts. 
Jas. Moore, M.R.C.V.S., 9 Rue Magellan, 
prés Champs Elysées, Paris. 
Sth -W. W. Smart, M.R.C.V.S8., Charlecombe 
Farm, Charlecomb, near Bath. 


April 


April 


DiskASES OF ANIMALS ACTs. 


In the House of Commons, on March 23rd, Mr. 
Hayes asked the Minister of Agriculture whether he 
proposes to interfere with the methods of local ad- 
ministration in carrying out the provisions of the 
Diseases of Animals Acts; whether he has received 
representations from the Health Committee of the 
Liverpool City Council objecting to the appointment 
of chief constables as chief mspectors under the Acts ; 
and whether his department have made any enquiry 
into the efficiency of the present administration by 
the Veterinary Superintendent and his officers and the 
professional and qualified imspectors experienced in 
animal diseases and the control and prevention 
thereof 

Mr. Guinness: Certain recommendations affecting 
the local administration of the Diseases of Animals 
Acts were made by the Departmental Committee 
of Foot-and-Mouth Disease in their reports of February, 
1925, and were communicated to local authorities m 
circulars issued in July and January last. The 
answer to the second part of the question is in the 
affirmative. With regard to the last part | have made 
full enquiries into the present methods of adminis- 
tration, and while I still consider that in counties the 
appointment of chief constables as chief inspectors 
is conducive to effi iency, | have decided to leave the 
appomtment of chief inspectors entirely to the dis- 
cretion of local authorities. 

PERSONAL: * 
Appointments. 

Mr. Harry Preston, M.R.C.V.S., D.V.S.M., a graduate 
of the Royal (Dick) Veterinary College, Edinburgh, in 
which institution he held the appointment of agsistant in 
Pathology, has been appointed Research Assistant of the 


Animal Diseases Research Association of Scotland. 
* 


“Mr. George Howie, F.R.C.V.8S., son of Mr. George 
Howie, M.R.C.V.S8., was,” says Whe Scotsman, of March 
27th, “ yesterday appointed by Aberdeen County Council 
as chief veterinary inspector for Aberdeenshire, at a salary 
of £600, cising to £750 on approved service, and with the 
necessary office accommodation, clerical assistance, 
and travelling and maintenance expenses. Mr. Howie 
received his training at the Royal (Dick) Veterinary 
College, Edinburgh, where he gained a dozen silver and 
bronze medals, and, in addition, obtained the Macfarlane 
medal for the highest aggregate of marks during the whole 
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curriculum, carrying with it a £21 bursary, and he also 
gained the Williams Memorial Prize for the best final 
vear pass in all the veterinary schools. After demobilisa- 
tion trom the Royal Army Veterinary Corps, he was for 
three and a half vears assistant veterinary officer to the 
Corporation of the city of Birmingham, and for a time 
assisted his father in Aberdeenshire. In November 1923, 
he was appointed adviser in veterinary science to Armstrong 
College, Newcastle-on-Tyne, his duties extending over the 
four Northern counties of Northumberland, Durham, 
Cumberland and Westmorland. He also carried out 
research work in a fully equipped laboratory in the College.” 
* * 


Mr. John M’Quaker, M.R.C.V.S., Stranraer, has been 
appointed veterinary inspector for Wigtownshire. Mr. 
M’Quaker, who is 29 vears of age was a brilliant scholar 
at Glasgow Veterinary College. In 1920-21 he gained a 
silver medal and first-class certificate for anatomy, chemis- 
try and biology. In 1921-22 he won the College gold medal 
and first-class certificate for anatomy and physiology, and 
the silver medal for Zootechny. Mr. M’Quaker qualified 


in 1924, 


FRANK ‘Mawontat. FunND. 


TWENtTy-EIGutTH oF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Amount brought forward from S 
twenty-seventh list... Cem 
J. M. H. Hinton ... aes 10) 6 


Dumfries and Galloway V.M.A. ... 22 0 


£481 6 6 


Export OF HORSEs. 


Mr. Guinness (Minister of Agriculture), replying to Mr. 
Smithers, in the Commons, on March 25th, said: The 
Departmental Committee which reported on July 31, 1925, 
stated that they were satisfied that no horse which could 
be described as decripit has been passed for export by the 
Port Inspectors since the reorganisation of the Ministry’s 
arrangements in 1921, and that the provisions of the Acts 
of 1910 and 1¥14 are being efficiently carried out. I am 
satisfied that this continues to be the case, and I will see 
that the standard required by the regulations is fully 
maintained. (Cheers). 

Captain Gee : Would the Minister take steps to warn the 
public that there is no necessity to give funds to these 
bogus societies ? 

Mr. Guinness: [| think it is fully realised since the issue 
of the report that horses are not allowed to be exported 
unless they are fit to travel and to work without suffering. 
There are many horses working on our streets who do not 
come up to the standard for export. 

‘ 
Foot-anp- Mours ‘ 


THE YORKSHIRE OUTBREAK. 

The Times correspondent, writing to his paper from 
Driffield on Monday, stated : 

‘‘ Three more suspected cases of foot-and-mouth disease 
were diagnosed by Ministry of Agriculture inspectors to- 
day, all in the East Riding of Yorkshire. But all three 
were negative. Three thousand sheep have already been 
burnt, in addition to cattle, within a few days, and the 
country-side is enduring suffocating fumes. 

“ Arrangements are under way for dealing with 
between 100,000 and 200,000 sheep in improvised abattoirs 
at Driffield, now the centre of infection, by a farmers’ 
meat supply association. Sheep food—that is, swedes and 
turnips—is becoming exhausted, and the sheep must be 
slaughtered within a month, and the carcases sent to 
large centres. 

“The scheme set on foot is on co-operative lines. Mr. 
H. German, ex-president of the National Farmers’ Union, 


has come down to help the farmers, and the Union is giving 
financial assistance in launching it. Mr. Kelland, of the 
Ministry of Agriculture, is also in Driffield, and is doing all 
he can to minimise the losses and to spare any stock that 
can be absolved from the ban of slaughter. 

“ Mr. William Jordan, a prominent breeder of Leicesters, 
has suffered a great financial loss, 135 of his pure-bred rams 
which, next autumn, would ordinarily have fetched an 
average of 20 guineas per head, having been slaughtered 
at Eastburn. He will receive only the mutton value of the 
sheep. 

“The holidays stand in the way of progress of the sales 
scheme, as the goods traffic on the railways will be held 
up from Thursday night to Tuesday. “The carcases of the 
sheep, all from unalfected farms, will be sold at Manchester, 
Liverpool and in the Midlands. Some of the farmers will 
have trom 400 to 800 head for sale. The organisers of the 
co-operative scheme have, consequently, a big task before 
them. 

‘ A singular feature of the outbreaks inthe East Riding 
is that all have travelled eastwards during the prevalence 
of strong winds. ‘The opinion is generally accepted that 
birds have been the carriers of the disease, especially 


starlings.” 


Erratum.— In Colonel Young’s translation of the lecture 
given to students by Professor Moussu on “‘ The Diagnosis 
of Bovine Tuberculosis without Clinical Signs,’ for the 
word ‘‘ mastitis *’ in the sentence ‘ . but do not think, 
for example, mastitis sufficient to warrant the injection 
of tuberculin into an animal in order to decide if it is 
tuberculous,”’ read ‘‘ that it is.”— V.R., March 27, p. 286, 
col. ii., line 45. 


HUMANE KILLER AT SEA. 


In answer to Mr. R. Smith, who asked, in the House of 
Commons, on March 24th, whether he was aware that, 
owing to there being no humane killer on board the cattle- 
ship Manchester Producer, attempts were made to kill the 
animals by repeated blows on the head with a small hammer, 
and that the cattle went down under the blows but stumbled 
up again; and whether he would make regulations com- 
pelling all cattle-ships to carry humane killers, Mr.Guinness, 
Minister of Agriculture, said: I am informed that the 
Manchester Producer did not carry a humane killer, but 
the captain was provided with a revolver for the purpose of 
killing any animals which it might be necessary to slaughter 
on the voyage. Under the weather conditions prevailing 
it was impossible to use a revolver without danger, nor 
could a humane killer, which is in effect a pistol, have been 
employed. The storm met by the Manchester Producer 
was of exceptional severity, and the losses of cattle in 
consequence were without precedent. Since 1910 approxi- 
mately 850,000 cattle had been carried across the Atlantic 
with a total loss of 1.705, or approximately two per thou- 
sand. Exceptional as the circumstances may have been, 
they suggest that the conditions under which cattle are 
brought across the Atlantic are not entirely satisfactory, 
and I am instituting an inquiry into the regulations 
governing the trade. 

Replying to a number of supplementary questions, 
Mr. Guinness said that while he was as anxious as any hon. 
member to avoid any preventible suffering, the storm in 
question was the same storm as that in which the 
Antinoe was involved, when human beings were put to 
even greater suffering than these animals. 


The Editor acknowledges communications from :— 
Mr. A. Gotton, Dr. T. Hare, Captain W. L. Little, 
Mr. G. P. Male, and Professor J. J. O’Connor. 
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